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WHEN FOUND— 


ees is always a Dickens character to be found to exemplify a 
phase of modern idiosyncrasy, and during the last month or 
two the Fat Boy has loomed large in the public eye in this respect. 
One of our contemporaries has discovered how well his peculiar char- 
acteristics fit those of a rival paper in regard to its expressions con- 
cerning the War, and it has made much of him. There have been 
articles headed “The Fat Boy,” “The Fat Boy Again,” besides 
numerous references to the Fat Boy in others. The Fat Boy loved 
to make your flesh creep and that seems to be the policy of a certain 
group of papers which Mr. Asquith characterised as notorious and 
melancholy. And so our contemporary can best drive home its point by 
labelling the Editor as the Fat Boy. 
* * * 


* * * 
Edmund von Hellmer, in an article which occupies no less than 
five columns in the “Neue Freie Presse,” writes of the change of opinion 
among those of his countrymen who were so blind as to believe that the 
literature of a nation is a faithful mirror of the national character. 
Most painful of all is the conception of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
which has been taken for granted from the pages of Dickens. A friend 
of the writer’s, whose faith in his fellows had been utterly destroyed, 
found comfort in Dickens. “In that series of novels,’ he said, “a 
new and better world was revealed to him. In those pages virtue is 
always rewarded, evil punished. In the world of Dickens real harm 
only comes to the wicked, who are treated according to their deserts— 
hanged, as was Fagin ; shot, as was Tulkinghorn ; run over by a train, 
as was the eternally laughing Carker.” 
* * * we oe 
The friend was so overcome by the atmosphere of justice which per- 
vaded Dickens that he became an Anglomaniac, and was contem- 
plating removing his residence to this country when the war broke out. 
The revelation of the truth to the Dickens lover is thus described by 
von Hellmer : ‘“‘ When I met him I could not refrain from greeting him 
with a hearty and malicious Gott strafe England. He returned me the 
greeting without hesitation, and nothing could have revealed to me 
more plainly how German hate has supplanted the old fervent affection 
for England.” Poor weak-minded individuals ! 
* * * * * 
In an article in a recent number of “ The Globe,” on how badly our 
novels get translated into foreign languages the writer says that 
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probably the worst translation ever put on the market was eae 
Commun,” a French version of Our Mutyal Friend. Here we find ° 
pea overcoat * translated as “un paletot du couleur de purée de 
pois,” accompanied by such an army of similar absurdities that, after 
six or seven instalments of the serial had appeared in “ L’ Opinion 
Nationale,’ the readers rose in a body and protested at so much 
space being given to this ridiculous balderdash by Charles Dickens. 
And small wonder. 
% * 2 * % 

In introducing Twemlow to the reader, Dickens says : “‘ There was an 
innocent piece of dinner-furniture that went on easy castors, and was 
kept over a livery-stable yard in Duke Street, St. James’s, when not in 
use, to whom the Veneerings were a source of blind confusion. The 
name of this article was Twemlow.” And this, in the French verison, 
came out as follows :—* Il y a dans le quartier de St. James, ot quand 
il ne sort pas il est remise au-dessus d’une écurie de Duke Street, un 
meuble de salle-a-manger, meuble innocent, chaussé de larges souliers 
de castor, pour qui les Veneerings sont un sujet d inquiétude perpétuelle. 
Ce meuble inoffensif s’appelle Twemlow.” Even a feuilleton in a half- 
penny London daily is better than this. 

% ES bo % ok 

Mr. W. Walter Croteh, the President of the Fellowship is proposing 
to pay, as far as possible, an official visit to the English branches during 
his term of office. He will be willing to meet the various committees 
if desirable and afterwards to address a meeting of members, or a public 
meeting at which he could officially make known the aims and objects 
for which the Dickens Fellowship exists. Secretaries of Branches 
wishine to avail themselves of Mr. Crotch’s offer should address the 
Secretary to the Fellowship, Mr. T. W. Hill. who is arranging the 
President’s Tour. 

* * % * x 

An interesting interview with Mr. Crotch appears in the Richmond 
and Twickenham Home Journal for August 5th. which can be had of the 
publishers. Messrs. Broad & Co., of Richmond. post free, three half- 
pence. 

The Russian “ Prison Messenger ” gives the following characteristic 
details of English authors read in Russian translations by prisoners 
at the Blagovestchensk Provincial Gaol (Siberia) for 1914 :—Dickens, 
192 demands ; Walter Scott, 98; H. G. Wells, 53: Oscar Wilde, 44; 
Rudyard Kipling, 41 ; Shakespeare, 33. 

* * * * ca 

Mr. Frank Speaight was married at Manchester on August I4th to 
Miss Helen Rovlance Brownston, of that city. Our readers will join - 
us in wishing them manv happy and prosperous vears. We under- 
stand Mr. Speaight is shortly sailing for America again. We wish 
him a safe vovage and a successful tour. 

Tae Epitor. 
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DICKENS AND WAR MUDDLES 


By W. WALTER CROTCH, President of the Dickens Fellowship 


i inane that period termed, according to your pre-dispositions, the 

Dark Ages, or the Age of Chivalry, down to the time of Words- 
worth’s famous poems of patriotism and liberty, and on to Dickens’s 
satires upon the Crimea, it has been regarded as proper and praiseworthy 
for a gentleman of leisure to go to the wars. Neither cleric nor moralist 
has ever appeared to have condemned it over much. 

For those who possess that reminiscent sense of proportion known 
as the “ historic sense,” war has indeed been part of the morale and the 
discipline of developing civilisation. It is seen to enter into the in-. 
evitable antagonisms of competitive progress. Out of the rigors of 
utilitarian strifes we emerge into the conceptions and the idealisms of 
peace. And anon we are once more submerged in a rising flood of 
rivalnes. Religions do not mitigate nor moral codes modify. The 
aves of the greatest faith have been also the aves of the vreatest fighting. 
Periods of trading exigency have dictated the need for commercial 
wars. From these same wars have projected all the peace policies 
that were ever conceived. So the pendulum has ever fatefully swung 
for poor restless and battered humanity between the one extreme 
and the other. 

Who is he who can live amid the turbulence of war-time and remain 
unaffected or unmoved in every part of his emotional being / Or if 
he be reflective, of his reflective being also? The gentle and tranquil 
Wordsworth lived through the passion and turbulence of the Napoleonic 
wars. He received the impact of the French revolutionary perturba- 
tions, as Dickens did. His lament at the sight of Liege and Namur, 
and the crimson-stained Meuse, and his ~ Shout for a Mighty Victory 
is Won,” are among the many of his poetic utterances which would 
he peculiarly @ propos of to-day’s happenings. His “ Happy Warrior ” 
might easily be put to literary propagandist purposes in recruiting. 
His sonnets dedicated ~ To Liberty,’ together with his ineffable 
* Invocation to Earth “ and his * Thanksgiving Ode ’—all these reflect 
the perturbed spirit of Man agonising for a more arduous ideal. straining 
to survive the shock of war and the spectacle of bleeding adversaries, 
and to emerge into a better and a more peaceful dispensation. 

We are, it seems to me, the inevitably embedded units in a fateful 
Time Spirit, which now flashes into incandescence, anon into the 
mellow, cosmic tints of the rainbow, and again into the silent. steely 
sheen of stars. But as Faust remarks to Wagner, in the great epic: 
‘What you term the spirit of the times is at bottom your own spirit 
in which the times are reflected.” 

Hard upon the heels of the Napoleonic wars came decades of struggle 
and hardship. We see it now, as we look back to Dickens’s time, a 
strange social agglomeration of distress and leisured security, of lurking 
vice and Pharisaical morality, of patronising prosperity and sycophant 
piety, of ostentatious pedagogy and a mincing meliorism, of a self- 
satisfied pedantry and crass ignorance, of ferocious egoism and a skulk- 
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ing humanitarianism; of snobbery, of officialism, and hidebound 
prejudice. Yet it was a period of real expansion, an era of new birth ; 
suffused with the pangs of parturition, and with an embryonic pro- 
letariat still attached umbilically to an emergent and smug Middle Class. 
The perturbing influences of the Crimean War and all the revolutionary 
movement in France produced no sedative for the troublous times, and 
did but accentuate the muddling of both imperial and local governance. 
Into this atmosphere was projected a burning brand—Dickens, who, 
like the torch of truth, “ the more she’s shook the more she shines.” 


Jills 

In our own day when the awesome phenomena of lawless excess 
and intoxicated war might press upwards over the horizon of our 
erstwhile peaceful and tight little island, it is perhaps natural and 
pardonable that the enthusiastic Dickensian should lapse into reminis- 
cent parallelisms which link his own war-period with that of another. 
Dickens was the literary “ Punch” of the Crimea, and all that time 
which bristled with war-muddle and turmoil as does our own day. He 
it was who moved the people to reflection, if risibility, by the startling 
impact of word-pictures of humourous symbolism. They were the 
counterpart of the artist products of the Tenniels and the Bernard 
Partridges of the national satirical journal. They were just logomachic 
cartoons and caricatures of the day ; and vied with the picture-cartoons 
of * Punch” in their satiric point, their freedom from the vicious 
“ bite,” political or sectarian, their power to thrust home some 
pungent truth through the telling media of humour. Dickens was a 
Radical, but what Radical could have so skilfully winged and feathered 
the shafts of playful satire in the ‘“ Threatening Letter” to Thomas 
Hood in the latter’s magazine? It was in 1844 that “ General” Tom 
Thumb was presented at the Court of the young Queen Victoria and 
Dickens’s arrows of light raillery were rained around this episode. 
Quite elaborate symbolic pictures of political humour and irony are 
“The Thousand and One Humbugs ” and “ The Story of Scarli Tapa 
and the Forty Thieves.” These make racy reading even to-day. 
Presented in all the picturesque atmosphere of the Arabian Nights, we 
smilingly recognise illustrious personages like King Taxedtaurus 
(Fleeced Bull), the Grand Vizier Parmarstoon, Mistapit, and Dizzee : 
and the bevy of veiled and fascinating creatures like Hansardadade, 
Hawsa Kummauns (Peerless Chatterer), Reefawn, and Fair Guvawn- 
ment. It was Beaconsfield who said that the office of satire serves as 
an acid to neutralise the scattered remnants of the adversary after 
reason had pounded or demolished. But no quality of the acidulated 
Swift mars the chuckle in the throat which these animadversions on the 
political foibles and the parliamentary manners of the day arouse. 
They were as varied and numerous as the menaces of mirth and travers- 
‘ve in which they were conveyed. They make laughter infectious by 
the way they show us the absurdity of perfectly serious people. And 
like all satire, when it is veiled in the diaphanous paraphernalia of the 
impersonal, it rises to its supremest level of art. of power, attainment, 
and purpose. 
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Oc Se ESS Ei a San 2 Sa ae 

Again, there was nothing of the “ Kensitite”’ rancour in Dickens 
when he ran a tilt at the Romanists. Readers of “ A Crisis in the 
Affairs of John Bull” may detect reflections of the “No Popery ” 
controversies of the forties and fifties, and a dislike of the importunate 
and distant relatives, the Bulls of Rome ! In his many satires Dickens 
doubtless contributed to the projection of that symbolic personality 
of the British people which is the familiar figure of the cartoons of the 
Victorian era as it is of our own. 

It is a platitude to say that Dickens’s moral indignation and scorn 
for religious or political wrong, pretentious imposture or social abuses, 
was always a powerful force beneath the more restrained emotive 
energy and temper of his humour into which it was translated. But he 
did not fail to make the attack direct whenever the time or the occasion 
arose. And then, in such articles as “‘ Stores for the First of April,” 
he frequently denounces with sonorous and dignified condemnation 
“every conceivable detail of murderous muddle and mismanagement 
by English administrators, of English administrators of one kind and 
another in the Crimea, on every imaginable head on which it was 
possible to wrong, from the articles of coatees up to hospital medicines, 
and again down to coffee. ... They prove these imbecilities, too, 
out of the lips of [their] own opponents.” His attack upon hospital 
organisation and management is scathingly if picturesquely and des- 
criptively seen in the “ Great Tasmanian Cargo.” And meanwhile we 
recall the tender and benign spirit who ministered to the wounded in 
these lacerating times. Miss Florence Nightingale arrived at Scutari 
on the very day of Inkerman (November 5th, 1854). The rigors of 
winter had set in. A violent storm had swept over the Black Sea; 
transports perished; two of our biggest warships stranded; the 
military hospitals were a calamity and a scandal of chaotic confusion. 
With her gifts of skilful organisation and bedside ministry, did this 
angel of grace pour balm into wounds that were both national and 


ersonal. 
Ill. 
Very plain and direct views upon war are given by Dickens in his 
speech at the anniversary dinner of the Commemoration of the Founda- 
tion of the Commercial Travellers’ Schools in December, 1854. These 
sentiments are peculiarly appropriate to our own time. In proposing the 
health of the Army in the Crimea he said: “ Far less practical intelli- 
gence than that by which I am surrounded would be sufficient to appreci- 
ate the horrors of war. But there are seasons when the evils of peace, 
though not so acutely felt, are immeasurably greater, and when 
a powerful nation, by admitting the right of any autocrat to do wrong, 
sows by such complicity the seeds of its own ruin and overshadows itself 
in time to come with that fatal influence which great and ambitious 
powers are sure to exercise over their weaker neighbours... . . 
That war is at any time, and in any shape, a most dreadful and deplor- 
able calamity, we need no proverb to tell us; but it is just because it 
is such a calamity, and because that calamity must not be for ever 
impending over us at the fancy of one man against all mankind, that 
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we must not allow that man to darken from our view the figures of 
peace and justice, between whom and us he now interposes.” Six 
months afterwards at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, at “ the first 
political meeting I have ever attended, as my trade and calling is not 
associated with politics.” he stated very plainly that “he had the 
smallest amount of faith in the House of Commons at present existing.” 
Under the Palmerston Ministry matters had, it must be admitted, 
fared no better. Matters of public moment and of considerable agi- 
tation to the people were strangled. The sapidities and the vanities 
of Parliamentary debate. “the retort courteous, the quip modest, 
the reply churlish, the reproof valiant, the counter-check quarrelsome, 
the lie circumstantial, and the lie direct,” as Dickens put it in his speech 
at Drury Lane—all these seemed of more importance than the health, 
the taxation and the education of the whole British people. The 
sufferings of the Army to cap all, were little less severe than at the close 
of 1854. The magnitude and the acuteness of political perturbations 
and unsettlement found their replica in the mind of the sensitive 
Dickens. He frankly and openly threw in his lot with the Adminis- 
trative Reformers who were strenuously propagating at this period. 

In the class of symbolic satires upon the politics of the day comes 

‘Prince Bull: A Fairy Tale.” Dickens's penchant for evoking a moral 
and adorning a satire in the trappings of fairy lore is unique. Here 
the hero is a powerful prince married to a lov ely princess named Fair 
Freedom, who brings him a great fortune and bears him an immense 
number of children. “* He has gone through a great deal of fighting in 
his time about all sorts of things, oles “nothing ; but he had 
gradually settled down to be a steady, peaceable, g good-natured, corpu- 
lent, rather sleepy prince.” In Prince Bull is once more the personi- 
fication of the British Government, which is specially recognised in 
the pursuit of an obstinate and inefficient policy in its prosecution of 
the Crimea. “‘ Tape” is a malicious old beldame God Mother to the 
Prince. She could change the strongest thing into the weakest and 
render useless the most useful. Under her influence official routine 
and formalism produces a chaos of bungling and criminal neglect. and 
failure. Prince Bear is an enemy of Prince Bull and is, of course, 
meant to personify Russia. And he carries many analogous features 
of character, which resemble the tyrannical aristocracy and the intoxi- 
cated war-lust of Germany. 

IV. 

It would be bad taste and worse policy to elaborate comment or 
animadversion upon a topic relating te a nation now evincing such 
magnificent courage and resources with our other allies on behalf of 
humanity and her “highest ambitions. Every Britisher anticipates and 
fervently hopes that the ultimate issues of the most terrible catastrophe 
of war ever happening on this planet may enfold destinies for Russia. 
which may redound to advantage and progress for the common people. 
Silence upon past quarrels is therefore only merciful and proper. 

My purpose is that only useful interest and beneficial teaching may 
be desirable from reflection upon strange phases of repetition in history 
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which fall within the area of activities in which Dickens as artist and 
reformer lived and worked for the greater good of the country and the 
race. From just a few out of the mass of his satires and his criticisms 
we gleam what are comparatively fresh side-lights upon energies outside 
the magic circle of more familiar stories. For much of this work re- 
mained unquarried until recent times. He lived in a period when 
Governments were perturbed by external controversy upon basic 
principles. Laissez faire contended with collected and organised 
action as “ grand-motherly intervention.” Their energies therefore 
tended to run awaste in involuted processes of red tape, and the divari- 
cations of a masterly inactivity and political inhibitions. It is this 
which Dickens can always be seen to attack with all the might of his 
sarcasm, his satiric invective, his badinage, his “ quip courteous,” or 
his “ lie direct.”” His “ Red Tape ”’ satire is typical of many exquisite 
productions of the sort. Government would “ rig all the ships of the 
British Navy with it, weave all the colours in the British Army from it, 
completely equip and fit out officers and men of both Services with it. 
They bound Wellington and Nelson hand and foot with it—and sent 
them forth to do impossibilities.”” Every question mooted was tied 
up, strangled with it, and shelved. ‘Church, State, territory (native 
and foreign), ignorance, Party, crime, punishment, Popes, Cardinals, - 
Jesuits, taxes, agriculture, commerce, land and sea—all Tape.” 

What wonder that such times should find their reflection in the men- 
tal activities of the receptive Dickens; that their innumerable and 
unfolding phases should move his inmost soul to missions manifold. 
G. K. Chesterton hits the point when he remarks that this master 
of satire and humour possessed uncommon sensibilities. But 
unlike Wordsworth they reached to buoyant optimism and balloon- 
like humour. He was not by any means a man of insularity of thought. 
He was too conscious of another British quality, as his “ Insularities ” 
show. Nor did he run any specific line or lineage of ideas. His themes 
were as numerous as his portraitures. And they were all set either in 
miniature, in large background, or in diffusive congruity of atmosphere, 
as to some main theme; through all of which his purpose stealthily 
peeps out. And it was the due proportion and balance of all these 
qualities and interests which kept him safe in an ample security of 
strong common sense; free from the bias of vulgar partisanship and 
always with a roseate tinge of a temperate and a sympathetic insight 
into all that he attacked, whether of Governments, religious men, 
conventions, or institutions. He was religionist, but no sectarian. 
He was moralist, but no Puritan. He was democrat, but no demagogue. 
He was philosopher, but no mystic; satirist, but no cynic. He was 
neither realist, nor romancist, individualist, nor Socialist. Yet he 
lived in the spirit of his time, with heart-beats which synchronised with 
the energies of man in his numerous and various developments. And 
’ that he was shaped by his time, and projected forth by his time, stands 
to proof by the very magnitude of both public and private response 
to his activities as artist, as fictionist; as humourist, as reformer, and 
as Humanitarian. 
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‘POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
: CXXIX. 

ADDRESS TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 

Alias Boz, alias Master Humphrey, etc., etc. 


«¢ Youw’re welcome, royal Charlie !”—(Otp Sone) 


Rest welcome, dear Boz, Master Humphrey, or Charlie, . 
Whatever the dickens your name is ; 

As rain to the roses or sunshine to barley, 
Or as rest to the weary and lame is. 


As a fee to a Dodson is welcome, or slumber, 
After meals to a plethoric judge; 

Or to milliners’ maids an tllustrated number 
By Cruikshank, of Barnaby Rudge. 


To Boston you'll find yourself surely no stranger, 
Mr. Pickwick before you has been, 

And the news of your advent, as his did, will change her 
Busy Phiz to a general grin. 


What a stir on the wharf! as the ship steams along 
That fetches great Boz to our shores ; 

How the learned shall rush and the ’prentices throng, 
And the newspaper authors by scores. 


The reporters and editors hasten, diurnal 
Hebdomadal—six-penny—two-penny— 

Brushing up, in respect to the Eatanswill Journal, 
Their old suits—if they can be brushed up any. 


The pedagogue chuckles—the grave man turns joker, 
The misanthrope ceases to frown ; 

Nay, on ’change, a smirk lights up the face of the broker, 
As ’tis buzzed about “ Bozzy’s in town !” 

‘“‘ Boz is come !”’ cries the cab-mounted lad to his crony ; 
“What! the father of Samivel!” ‘ Yes.” 

“ Then by Jove, for to-day Pll give up making money, 
“To peep at the gemman I guess.” 


Then the Sawbones and Stigginses, fat boys, old Wardles, 
Shall swarm thick as midsummer frogs ; 

Crowds of Cheerybles—Nicklebys—Buzfuzzes—Bardles— 
With many a pale Mr. Noggs. 
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When you land, if you look with your eye penetrating, 
In the mind of each man that you meet, 

A race you shall find of your own fabricating 
At each corner and turn of the street. 


For wherever you walk, you shall meet Mr. Weller, 
Every reader has made him his own; 

Tupman, Snodgrass and Crummles and fair Arabella 
Are all cosmopolitan grown. 


You have peopled the world with a progeny new, 
And no matter how far you may stray 

From your own mother isle, you'll discover that you 
Are as little a stranger as they. 


You a stranger! when scarcely an Illinois urchin 
But his lesson has frequently missed, 

Leaving ciphers and Latin and logic the lurch in, 
For a sly taste of Oliver Twist. 


Why, man, from Cape Cod to the wilds of Astoria, 
Where the limitless deer-slayer dwells, 

Your name’s as well-known as the name of Victoria, 
Or as ’tis within sound of Bow-bells. 


The rarest and strangest of lions flock hither, 
Ballet-dancers—young princes—storm kings— 
And many a lioness also, that with her 
Her jackals and hangers-on brings. 


The philosophers—preachers and statesmen—she-poets, 
Whose numbers in each sense harass us ; 

Immortality’s hill-top, cock-sure “of, although it’s 
Rayther hard upon poor old Parnassus. 


But never till now have we met a creator, 
Artist—master—and lord of the pen ; 

An anatomist—-not a mere delineator 
But an absolute maker of men. 


Oft our eyelids with mirth or with pity you’ve wet, 
Tear and smiles your pen potently draws 

But more pleasure or sadness you ne’er gave us yet 
Than your coming and going shall cause. 


From Quarto Boston Notion, 
Saturday, January 22nd, 1842. 
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HERBERT POCKET, GENTLEMAN 


By HELENA SHARP 


ERBERT POCKET! How many tender and tuneful thoughts 
awaken within us at the mere mention of the name! For, of 
all the portraits drawn for us, by the keen eye and kindly hand of Charles 
Dickens, Herbert Pocket is certainly one of the most perfect pictures. 
Herbert Pocket is a gentleman—in the truest sense of the word. We all 
like Herbert ; we speak of him as a fine fellow ; and we remember with 
pleasure his frank face, his taking manner, and his most tactful behav- 
iour. His great friend Pip has thus described him: “ Herbert Pocket 
had a frank and easy way with him that was very taking. I had never 
seen anyone then, and I have never seen anyone since, who more 
strongly expressed to me, in every look and tone, a natural incapacity 
to do anything secret and mean.” There’s a character for you! But 
we are anticipating a little. We don’t just fall in love with Herbert 
Pocket at first sight. At least, I did not. Great Expectations is full 
of big surprises. Things turn out quite differently from what we 
expect. I got my first surprise, when I found “ the pale young gentle- 
man ”’ turn out to be such a fine frank fellow. 

Wordsworth has told us—and with a great deal of truth—that 
“The child is father of the man.” You cannot be, when you are old, 
what you have not been when you were young. As I have just said, 
this is very often true. We meet with people—in books and in our 
daily life—whose earliest days were but a forecast of what their 
-maturer years have amply fulfilled. Francis Jeffrey is a very notable 
example. When Lord Cockburn was writing his life, he tried to fall 
in with some of Jeffrey’s old school-friends. He found only one. 
This man told him he remembered Francis Jeffrey as “a little, clever 
boy, who generally sat at the top of his class, and who never lost a 
place without shedding tears.” Well, I don’t think he changed very 
much. For, as a man we know he was still “little” and “ clever ” ; 
and I don’t suppose he ever lost anything without shedding tears. 
We know from one of his own letters, that when he lost his first wife, 
he wept and rolled upon the grass, in an agony of grief. And we all 
know the tears he shed over the death of little Nell—tears which have 
refreshed the world. But there is a different class of people who do 
change very much. Otherwise Dickens would have made a great 
mistake when he first shows us Herbert Pocket a disagreeable, 
aggressive young person, and then upon his second appearance a 
winsome and altogether likeable youth. But Dickens’s portraits— 
pen and ink sketches, shall we call them ?—are always life-like; he 
never errs. Our greatest living authority—what man has a better 
understanding of the intricacy of human nature than Dr. Alex. Whyte ! 
—has something to say about this changing of a person’s character. 
Speaking of Moses, who “ was very meek,” he says: “ By all accounts 
Moses did not begin by being a meek man. The truth is no truly meek 
man ever does so begin..... It would be far nearer the truth to say 
that Moses, to begin with, was the hastiest and the hottest and the 
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least meek and the least long-suffering of men. It was but a word 
and a blow with young Moses.” But read for yourselves the accounts 
of the first and second appearing of Herbert Pocket, as you will find 
them in the book of Great Expectations. 

Well. we all know what the outcome of that second meeting is ! 
It’s quite a David and Jonathan affair! Pip found, that afternoon. 
one of the greatest earthly blessings it is possible for man to enjoy: 
he found his friend. What Pip would have been without the healthful 
influence of Herbert Pocket, I tremble to think. Herbert always 
appeals to the best that is in him. Pip entered that day into a very 
newness of life. He has new experiences, new interests, new influence,— 
he has actually a new name given to him that day, “ Handel!” “We 
are so harmonious, and you have been a blacksmith,” says Herbert. 
as he is about to christen him. Pip is so drawn to him that he asks him, 
as a great kindness, to give him a hint whenever he sees him at a loss 
or gomg wrong. There, in Barnard’s Inn, the first day these two 
friends spend together, while they partake of that repast, of which 
those pulpy parcels, so carefullv carried in by Herbert, formed a part. 
Herbert does vive a few hints. And he does it so kindly, so graciously. 
in such a lively way, that they both laughed, and Pip felt no shame. 

At Hammersmith we are introduced to Herbert's father and mother. 
We see at once that it is an ill-guided house—in fact, things just hang 
as they erow. Mrs. Pocket is a thoroughly mdolent woman. who, 
no doubt, thinks it would be unladyvlike to be of use to herself or to any 
other person. Happily, this type of woman is now almost extinct. 
Mr. Pocket is rather a crushed kind of individual; all his looks and 
actions have a decidedly I-can't-help-it air with them. Mrs. Pocket 
is continually studying a book which is all about titles, and where she 
thinks her grandpapa’s name ought to have been, only it isn't. Such 
are Herbert's parents. But, in spite of his unpromising parentage and 
uncomfortable home, the lad is well-bred, refined, and generous. 
What a friend he is to Pip ! doing his best to advise him wisely. and 
always ready with his sympathy and. support. 

Now, although Herbert’s influence on Pip is always for the best, 
Pip’s presence and extravagant ways cannot fail to have’ an injurious 
effect upon Herbert. Handel’s lavish habits lead him into expenses 
which he cannot afford, and spoil the simplicity of his hfe. They 
both begin to be in debt, and having begun, they continue in debt. The 
debts—as debts have such a horrid, nasty way of doing!—are always 
swelling and increasing. Through it all, Pip has the grace to feel sorry, 
on account of Herbert, but lacks strength to take a new stand. However, 
when Pip attains his majority and receives that £500, we know how he 
helps Herbert. and we like him for it. Much has been said about 
Herbert’s helpful influence on Pip. I think he never helped him more 
than at this particular time. When Pip tells Wemmuick of his plans 
for Herbert. that gentleman exclaims, * This is devilish good of you MS 
It is good of Pip, but is also good for him. This goodly act of Pip $ ig 
twice bless’d ; it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” How 
gently Scott puts the same thought into the heart and mouth of 
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Jeanie Deans, when she says with such sweet simplicity, “It isn’a 
what we hae done for oursells, but what we hae done for others, that 
we think on maist pleasantly.” 

Herbert is absent that never to be forgotten night, when the convict 
comes up the stair, and so surprises Pip. Now, if Herbert had been 
any other than who he was, I think Pip would have dreaded his return. 
What a showing up it will be ! But knowing his friend as he does, he 
feels it will be an immense relief to share this harrowing secret with 
him. When at length, Herbert comes bursting in upon them, like a 
strong breeze of westerly wind, see what a change comes over his 
sunny countenance ! His honest eyes grow round with wonder; the 
lips which he puts to that little, greasy, black Testament have a puzzled 
pout upon them ; his whole face is shadowed by pain and pity. Her- 
bert is very much astonished and disquieted by the telling of the secret 
of Pip’s great expectations. yet, through that * ‘ perplexing path of 
life” into which Pip has been so suddenly flung, by the coming of the 
convict, Herbert is a cause of continual comfort to him. Ever ready 
and resourceful, courageous and hopeful, he places himself entirely 
at Pip’s service. In all the plans formed for the convict’s safety, 
Herbert is the acting manager. We see his gentler side in the fiftieth 
chapter: when, ain such patience, tenderness, and skill, he relieves 
Pip with these cooling bandages. I have heard people speak sneeringly 
of Herbert Pocket. Some have just as good as said, “I don’t believe 
there’s no sich a person.” Is the character of Herbert Pocket over- 
drawn? Is he quite an impossible person? I really think Charles 
Dickens drew Herbert Pocket not so much with the sweat of his brain 
as with the blood of his heart. For he had in his own heart very much 
of what he makes Herbert out to be. Whosoever enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Charles Dickens held a very rare and precious possession. 
Don’t you remember how Thomas Carlyle writing to Forster at the time 
of his death said, “I am sorry for you.’ What has Mr. Marcus Stone 
told us? That when his good father died, he gave him “ the splendid 
inheritance of the friendship of Charles Dickens—a more precious 
inheritance than the wealth of a millionaire!” Undoubtedly, Herbert 
Pocket is something more than the child of Charles Dickens’s 
imagination ; he is what he would have had his own children be. 

Listen to these words of wisdom and counsel written to his youngest 
son, “‘ Try to do to others as you would have them do to you, and do 
not be discouraged if they fail sometimes. It is much better for you 
that they should fail in obeying the greatest rule laid down by our 
Saviour than that you should.” How his own heart was inlaid with 
““ The Golden Rule!” Yes, Herbert Pocket was not a better, stauncher 
friend than Charles Dickens himself was. One last look at Herbert, 
whose parents had so hungered and thirsted for a title, who marries 
a maiden of low degree, and is happy. 


** Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
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THE PROTOTYPE OF SQUEERS AND SOME OTHERS 
A UNIQUE DICKENS LETTER 


T has long been established in the minds of all who are interested 
in the subject that the prototype of Squeers was no other than 
the schoolmaster, William Shaw, who kept a school at Bowes such 
as Dickens depicts i in Nicholas Nickleby. An article on the subject 
appeared in our January, 1911, issue entitled “ Yorkshire Schools,” by 
E. Harvey, and the details of the argument need not therefore be 
reiterated here. 

Dickens in the preface to the first cheap edition of the novel recalls 
how he went to Yorkshire to gather material for the book, and how 
ultimately more than one Yorkshire schoolmaster laid claim to being 
the original of Mr. Squeers. He goes on :— 


‘* While the author cannot but feel the full force of the compliment 
thus conveyed to him, he ventures to suggest that these contentions 
may arise from the fact that Mr. Squeers is the representative of 
a class and not an individual. Where imposture, ignorance, and 
brutal cupidity are the stock-in-trade of a small body of nen, and 
one is described by these characteristics, all his fellows will recognise 
something belonging to themselves, and each will have a misgiving 
that the portrait is his own. ... Mr. Squeers and his school are 
faint and feeble pictures of an existing reality, purposely subdued 
and kept down lest they should be deeined impossible.” 


Mr. Squeers, then, must be accepted as a composite creation. But 
it is verv clear that the man who provided the chief characteristics 
for the character was William Shaw. It is on record in Dickens’s 
diary, now preserved in the Forster Collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, that he met Shaw. The entry is as follows :— 


* Shaw, the Schoolmaster we saw to-day (February 2nd, 1838). is 
the man in whose school several boys went blind some time since, 
from gross neglect. The case was tried and the verdict went against 
him. It must have been between 1823 and 26. Look this out in 
the newspapers.” 


There has recently come to hght a remarkably interesting letter. 
written by the nov elist to Mrs. S. C. Hall, that goes to prove these 
facts and furnishes valuable details concerning other characters in the 
novel. mai letter, written from Doughty Street and dated 29th 
December, 1838, is now in the possession of Messrs. Maggs Bros., the 
well ee antiquarian booksellers of the Strand, by w “hose courtesy 
we are able to print it and to reproduce two pages in facsimile. It 
runs thus :— 


“My pBAR Mrs. Hatt, 

I am exceedingly obliged to you for your kind note, and the 
interesting anecdote which you tell so well. I have laid it by in 
the MS. of the first number of Nickleby, and shall keep it there in 
confirmation of the truth of my little picture. 

Depend upon it that the rascalities of those Yorkshire school- 
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masters cannot easily be exaggerated, and that I have kept down 
the strong truth and thrown as much comicality over it as I could, 
rather than disgust and weary the reader with its fouler aspects. 
The identical scoundrel you speak of I saw—curiously enough. His 
name is Shaw ; the action was tried (I believe) eight or ten years 
since, and if I am not much mistaken another action was brought 
against him by the parents of a miserable child, a cancer in whose 
head he opened with an inky penknife, and so caused his death. 
The country for miles round was covered, when I was there, with 
deep snow. There is an old church near the school, and the first 
grave-stone I stumbled on that dreary winter afternoon was placed 
above the grave of a boy, eighteen long years old, who had died — 
suddenly, the inscription said; I suppose his heart broke - the 
camel falls down * suddenly *” when they heap the last load upon his 
back—died at that wretched place. I think his ghost put Smike 
into my head, upon the spot. 

I went down in an assuined name, taking a plausible letter to an 
old Yorkshire attorney from another attorney in town, telling him 
how a friend had been left a widow and wanted to place her boys 
at a Yorkshire school, in hopes of thawing the frozen compassion of 
her relations. The man of business gave me an introduction to one 
or two schools, but at night he came down to the Inn where I was 
stopping, and after much hesitation and confusion—he was a large- 
headed, flat-nosed, red-faced, old fellow—said with a degree of 
feeling one would not have given him credit for, that the matter 
had been upon his mind all day—that they were sad places for 
mothers to send their orphan boys to—that he hoped I would not 
give up him as my adviser—but that she had better do anything 
with them— let them hold horses, run errands —fling them in any way 
upon the mercy of the World—rather than trust them there. This 
was an attorney, a well-fed man of business. and a rough York- 
shireman. 

Mrs, Dickens and myself will be delighted to see the friend you 
speak of . . . and I throw. myself single-handed upon your good 
nature, and beseech you to forgive me this long story—which you 
ought to do, as vou have been the means of drawing it from 
me. 


It will be gathered from this letter that Shaw was the schoolmaster 
who raised Dickens's ire and indignation more perhaps than any other, 
and that doubtless the “ identical scoundrel” played no small part in 
the moulding of the character of Squeers. There are other points in 
the lettex of extreme interest. 

The * old church near the school’ was Bowes Church, and it was 
in the churchyard that Dickens stumbled on the grave-stone of the 
boy whose “ ghost put Smike into his head, upon the spot.” The 
bov’s name was, according to the inscription, “ George Ashton Taylor, 
son of John Taylor, of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, who died suddenly at 
Mr. William Shaw’s Academy, of this place, April 13th, 1822, aged 19 
rears.” 

: The third paragraph of the letter is almost a paraphrase of a passage 
in the preface to Nicholas Nickleby from which we have already 
quoted. “The man of business” is deseribed there as “a jovial, 
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ruddy, broad faced man.” Dickens never saw him again after the 
interview he had with him, which he reproduced as follows :— 


‘We got acquainted directly, and we talked on all kinds of 


subjects, except the school, which he showed a great anxiety to 
avoid. ‘ Was there any large school near ?’ J asked him, in reference 
to the letter. ‘Oh yes,’ he said; ‘there was a pratty big *un.’ 
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‘Was it a good one ?’ I asked. ‘Ey !’ he said, ‘it was as good as 
anoother ; that was a’ a matther of opinion ;’ and fell to looking 
at the fire, staring round the room, and whistling a little. On my 
reverting to some other topic that we had been discussing, he re- 
covered immediately ; but, though I tried him again and again, I 
never approached the question of the school, even if he were in the 
middle of a laugh, without observing that his countenance fell, and 
that he became uncomfortable. At last, when we had passed a 
couple of hours or so, very agreeably, he suddenly took up his hat 
and leaning over the table and looking me full in the face, said, in a 
low voice: ‘ Weel Misther, we’ve been vara pleasant toogather, 
and ar’ll spak’ my moind tiv’ee. Dinnot let the weedur send her 
lattle boy to yan o’ our school-measthers, while there’s a harse to 
hoold in a’ Lunnun, or a goother to lie asleep in. Ar wouldn’t mak’ 
ill words amang my neeburs, and ar speak tiv’ee quiet loike. But 
I’m dom’d if ar can gang to bed and not tellee, for weedur’s sak’, 
to keep the lattle boy from a’ sike scoondrels while there’s a harse 
to hoold in a’ Lunnun, or a gootther to lie asleep in!’ Repeating 
these words with great heartiness, and with a solemnity on his jolly 
face that made it look twice as large as before, he shook hands and 
went away. I never saw him afterwards, but I sometimes imagine 
that I desery a faint reflection of him in John Browdie.” 


The man in real life is reputed to have been Thomas Todd, of Fros- 
terley. 

What the interesting anecdote was which Mrs. Hall told so weil 
and which inspired Dickens to write so interesting a letter, we shall 
probably never know. 


B. W. M. 
DICKENS AND DISRAELI AS TAILORS’ MODELS 


WE reproduce as a frontispiece to our present issue a fashion plate 

from ‘‘ The Tailor and Cutter,’ representing Charles Dickens 
and Benjamin Disraeli apparently dressed in brand new suits, and 
judging from their attitudes and expressions rather proud of the cut 
and fit of their costumes. 

Why they should be together on this particular occasion is not clear, 
for Dickens had been dead nearly two months when the picture was 
published ; Disraeli outlived him for a further eleven years. 

It will be observed that they are standing in the grounds of Dickens’s 
house at Gad’s Hill, probably chosen for the reason that it was more 
familiar to the general public than the Karl of Beaconsfield’s. Anyway, 
they were both popular novelists and no doubt good friends. They 
were together at the opening of the Manchester Athenzeum in 1843, 
when Dickens presided and Disraeli assisted with Richard Cobden, 
and one of the last persons he met was the author of “ Vivian Grey ” 
at a dinner given at Lord Stanhope’s. 

However, we doubt if the proprietors of “ The Tailor and Cutter ” 
took much notice of these facts when they decided to use the face and 
form of two so distinguished writers to advertise the very latest fashion 
in clothes. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND PROFESSOR FELTON 


By WILLIAM GLYDE WILKINS 


AN American whose acquaintance Dickens made during his first 
visit to the United States, and for whom the acquaintanceship 

ripened into esteem and friendship, was Cornelius C. Felton. At the 
time of Dickens’s arrival in Boston in 1842, Felton, then thirty-five 
years of age, was Professor of Greek at Harvard College. Whether 
Felton met Dickens at the dinner given in his honour by “ The Young 
Men of Boston,” is not certain, but it is certain that they became 
acquainted before Dickens left Boston, as in a letter Dickens wrote 
from that city to Forster, he said: “The professors at Cambridge 
University, Longfellow, Felton, Jared Sparks, are noble fellows.” 
_ Felton was only five years older than Dickens, and there seemed 
at once to spring up a mutual admiration between the two. That 
there was no American whom Dickens met during this first visit whose 
acquaintanceship was more congenial, is plainly shown by the letters 
Dickens wrote Felton, not only while he was in the United States and 
Canada, but also after his return to England. 

Dickens found Felton a fellow passenger on the boat from New Haven 
- to New York, and on February 17th, he wrote to Forster from the Carlton 
House: “I was delighted to find on board a Mr. Felton, whom I had 
known in Boston. He is the Greek Professor at Cambridge, and was 
going to the dinner and ball. Like most of the men of his class whom 
I have seen, he is a most delightful fellow—unaffected, genial, jolly ; 
quite an Englishman of the best sort. We drank all the porter on 
board, ate all the cold pork and cheese, and were very merry indeed.” 

Felton must have seen much of Dickens while in New York, for he 
said in his memorial address gn Washington Irving before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society: “I saw him (Irving) daily .. . either at 
the lodgings of Dickens or at dinners or evening parties.” What a 
feast of reason and flow of soul there must have been with three such 
kindred minds—Dickens, Irving and Felton—and how interesting 
it would be if there could be found a record of the conversation at these 
meetings.” ! 

After Dickens left New York he wrote Felton three very interesting 
letters; one from Washington, one from Niagara Falls, and one from 
Montreal, before he sailed for home. In the first of these letters, the 
one from Washington, Dickens wrote: “ We shall be in Buffalo, please 
heaven, on the 30th of April. If I don't find a letter from you in the 
care of the postmaster at that place, I'll never write you from England : 
but if I do find one, my right hand shall forget its cunning before I 
forget to be your trustful and constant correspondent ; not, dear Felton, 
because I promised it, nor because I am truly grateful to your for. 
and have been made truly proud by, that affectionate and elegant 
tribute which is sent me, but because vou are a man after my own 
heart, and I love you well. And for the love I bear you, and the 
pleasure with which I shall always think of vou, and the glow I shall 
feel when I see your handwriting in my own home, I hereby enter 
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into a solemn league and covenant to write as many letters to you as 
you write to me at least. Amen.” 

Dickens must have found the wished for letter from Felton at Buffalo, 
for there are printed in Jas. T. Fields’s “‘ Yesterdays with Authors ” 
not only the three letters from Dickens to Felton mentioned above, 
but also six letters from England, of which there are five from Devon- 
shire Terrace, three written in 1842, one in 1843, another in 1844, and 
one in 1843 from Broadstairs. As Dickens had said, he would write 
as many letters to Felton as he received from him, these six letters 
from England must have been the replies to an equal number from 
Felton, and it would be interesting to read them, but they are not to 
be found in print. 

The letter from Niagara Falls relates largely to some documents 
with relation to international copyright which Dickens sent Felton to 
be published in some prominent newspaper in the United States, and 
the following quotation shows the confidence he had in Felton’s judg- 
ment in the matter : 


‘‘ Whether to limit its publication to one journal, or to extend it 
to several, is a question so very difficult of decision to a stranger, 
that I have finally resolved to send these papers to you and ask you 
(remindful of the conversation we had on this head the other day, 
in that renowned oyster cellar) to resolve this point for me. You 
need feel no weighty sense of responsibility, my dear Felton, for 
whatever you do is sure to please me. ... . I saw a good deal of 
Walker at Cincinnati. I like him very much. We took to him 
mightily at first, because he resembled you in face and figure, we 
thought.” 


In the letter from Montreal, Dickens thanks Felton for his interest 
in the publication of the papers relating to the copyright, while in the 
latter part he says: “ O, how I look férward across that rolling water 
to home and its small tenantry.... And not the less so, Felton, for 
having found some warm hearts, and left some instalments of earnest 
and sincere affection behind me on this continent, and whenever I 
turn my mental telescope hitherward, trust me one of the first figures 
it will descry, will wear spectacles so like yours that the makers couldn’t 
tell the difference, and shall address a Greek class in such an exact 
imitation of your voice, that the very students hearing it should cry: 
‘That’s he! three cheers, hoo-ray-ay-ay-ay-ay !’” 

In the first letter written after his return home, dated Sunday, 
July 31st, 1842, Dickens says: ‘“‘ We are all well and hearty and have 
begun already to wonder what time next year you and Mrs. Felton 
and Dr. Howe will come across the briny sea together.” 

In the next letter written a month later, from Devonshire Terrace, 
where Dickens was alone, his family being at the seaside, he says: 
‘* a piece of salmon and steak are cooking in the kitchen . . . plates are 
warming for Forster and Maclise.... With what a shout I would 
clap you down into the easiest chair, my genial Felton, if you could 
but appear, and order you a pair of slippers immediately ! ” 

[To be concluded] 
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POSSIBLE RELATIVES OF PICKWICK JOE 


By J. S. P. GROVE 


i Pal sentences may suffice to introduce the above folk. It is 
often very difficult to trace relationship when long years have 
passed. Pickwick himself is not known to have had any relations, 
although, of course, at some time he must have had them, and sleepy 
Joe, the renowned junior character of the book is similarly situate. 
Society novels teem with relations, but not so with Dickens, whose 
characters are introduced and are left to make their mark in literature. 
The two possible relatives now submitted seem to be so akin in habits 
and disposition to Joe, that it would really be wrong to pass them by 
without a shake of the hand, and, as it were, to claim them as his 
“Jong lost brothers.” It will be seen that the dates of the trio are 
1824, 1833 and 1836, and with the present war upon us with all the 
attendant thoughts respecting it, the past and the future, one realises 
that after the sixty years of fierce wars ending with Waterloo in 1815, 
came the great period of collapse for some thirty years or so. The 
triple decade of exhaustion and sleepiness fell upon this nation—aye, 
the continent as well—and our Pickwick Joe and possible relatives 
are but typical of the time in which they lived, lingered, crawled or 
existed. Of this slow period, one is reminded that if Sergeant Buzfuz 
is correct—and, of course, logically he was, for he won his case with — 
substantial damages—then Pickwick must have been a slow coach, 
at least in his alleged love affairs. Even Pecksniff recognised the 
people of those times when he exclaimed : ‘‘ What are we but coaches ? 
Some of us slow coaches.” Fortunately Dickens and his works came 
on the scene, and it was said at the recent centenary celebrations— 
by Lord Rosebery I think—they taught the people to laugh. This was 
just in accord with medical practice, to first get the patient happy - 
and joyous and then recovery would be possible. Since then, England 
and Europe have had three quarters of a century of prosperity, but 
alas ! the war volcano is in eruption, and with its extinction there will 
follow in some form and extent, the period of prostration, exhaustion 
and slowness. As we cannot have a second Dickens, everyone must 
be prepared to take in as much of his writings as possible to keep up 
the buoyancy as in the past, and with “ munitions ” plentiful, history 
will repeat itself as to the nation again recovering, and then 
But No! the two probable relatives of Joe are on the mat, waiting ; 
Come in ! :— 


*“ FOOTMAN JOE.”’ 

Written by George Herbert in 1824, 
Wovtp you see the thing that’s slow ? 
Cast your eyes on Footman Joe, 

Most unlike the bounding roe, 
Or the flight direct of crow ; 
Or an arrow from the bow, 
Is the pace of Footman Joe. 
Measur’d steps of solemn woe 
Better suit the steady Joe. 
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Crabs that hobble to and fro 

In their motions copy Joe. 

Snaiis contemptuous as they go, 
Look behind and laugh at Joe! 
An acre any man can mow, 

Ere across it crawleth Joe! 
Danube, Severn, Thames, and Po, 
Backward to their source shall flow, 
Ere dispatch be made by Joe. 
Letters to a plenipo 

Send not by our Footman Joe. 
Would you Job’s full patience know ? 
Ring the bell, and wait for Joe. 
Whether it be king or no, 

Tis all alike to lazy Joe. 

{s your purse or credit low ? 

Let your debts be paid by Joe. 
Legal process none can show, 

If your lawyer move like Joe. 
Death, at last, our common foe, 
Shall trip up the heels of Joe; 
_And a stone shall tell below, 
Hardly chang’d, still sleepeth Joe; 
Loud shall the final trumpet blow, 
But the last comer will be Joe. 


‘ Sam SLUMBER.”’ 


Contributed to the “Mirror,” 1833, by one Sylvanus Swanquill, Esq 
(suspicious name) ; abridged. 


He was the eldest of seven sons, and one of his Majesty’s most sleepy 
subjects. They were all bern in beds, and very great sleeper2, but 
Sam could outsleep them all. It is common for children to come 
into the world with a squall, but our hero was born fast asleep. His 
father, who s9t in the next room, wouldn’t believe the event was 
over, and when assured it was, asked if it was usual for children to 
be stillborn. At school his lying about became (if I may say so) a 
standing joke. He was at the bottom of his class, as you may suppose. 
He was only once able to get lines by heart, and that was when he 
spoke the ‘“‘ Apostrophe to Sleep”’ in Henry the Fourth. Sam never 
married. In the hours allotted to courting he was too drowsy, and 
only did a snore. In commerce he only attempted a sleeping partner- 
ship, and was too lazy even for that. He was heir to a peerage, but 
his crest, whatever it was, was crestfallen, and he let it remain so. 
And as for arms, he cared only for those of Morpheus. In literature 
he read himself to sleep. His favourite works were ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”’ and Washington Irving’s “‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
He dozed over his Bible at the Tale of the Seven Sleepers. There 
were two churches in his town, but he preferred St. Martin’s, for at 
the other the parson was so loud that he made him start in his sleep. 
At one time he took little outdoor exercise, and his friends feared for 
his health, until they found that he walked in his sleep. As a neighbour, 
he winked at the faults of those near him. He was fond of music, his 
favourite opera being ‘‘ La Somnambule,” and he once sang “ Slumber, 
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my darling.” In the art world he admired Claude’s ‘“‘ Repose,” and 
was delighted with Salvator’s ‘‘ yawning caverns’? and “ gaping 
abysses.”” He offended his parson by once telling him he was “‘ bolstered 
up with pride,” and he commonly described a prompt action as being 
done “in the twinkling of a bedpost.” Everything about him seemed 
to take a colouring from his slumbering propensities. His garden ~ 
was full of beds and his courtyard overrun with couch grass. [If left 
a legacy, ten to one it was his friend’s best ‘‘four-post,” and a prize 
in a lottery was sure to be a pair of Witney blankets. When ill the 
worthy physician ordered him never to go to bed without a nightcap. 
Poor fellow! he soon “took to his bed” for good and all. His last 
words were ‘“‘ Give me my sleeping-draught,” and ten years after his 
death his gravestone was so overgrown with moss that one could only 
make out the words “‘ HERE SLEEPETH” ! 


JAMES SHARMAN AND HAM PEGGOTTY 


By W. V. MORTEN 


iG pursuance of my hobby of collecting items associated with the 

old coaching days, I acquired a copy of an old guide book to 
Yarmouth which has a peculiar interest to students of David Copper- 
field, by virtue of the fact that written on the back of the frontispiece 
is the following : 


“The statement made on page 79 is strictly correct. I assisted 
Viscount Lord Nelson from the lower deck into the cockpit when he 
received his mortal wound on board the Victory. (Signed) JAMES 
SHARMAN, June 17th, 1857.” 


The statement to which Sharman refers, tells how he was the keeper 
of Nelson column, “a genuine specimen of a rough, weather-beaten old 
sailor, and almost the last of the brave ‘ Trafalgar’ men.” The 
paragraph goes on to say that James Sharman is quite a character in 
his way, he entered the navy in 1799, joined the “ Victory ” under 
Captain Thomas Hardy, and was present at Trafalgar, ““ where he 
assisted in the sad office of carrying the dying Nelson from the lower 
deck to the cockpit.” Returning home, he was ultimately appointed 
“to the office of Keeper of Nelson’s Monument, at Yarmouth, which 
he has now held for upwards of 35 years.” 

“ Here’ the narrator continues, “ we shall be excused for alluding 
to an incident which may invest our rough old hero with an interest 
sufficient to justify the introduction of his name in these pages. 
Again referring to Copperfield, its readers will not fail to have been 
impressed with the powerful and graphic description of a tempest 
and shipwreck on our coast, and of the deed of daring performed by 
Ham Peggotty, in dashing into the surf to save a struggling mariner— 
the incidents are no creation of the novelist’s brain, they occurred 
here many years ago, and the prototype of the brave Ham is—James 
Sharman. The real facts, as detailed in the local papers of the day are 
briefly these :— 


‘On the 25th of November, 1829, the Hammond brig, from 
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Newcastle to London, during a tremendous tempest both of wind 
and wave, parted from her only chain, and came on shore south of 
the Monument, near to the Harbour; but owing to there being 
a loose sand between the vessel and beach, she was unable to come 
nearer than three or four hundred yards. All attempts to reach 
the vessel from the shore having failed, and the day fast closing in, 
the sight, it may be readily believed, was distressing enough, but the 
lingering light of Heaven displayed one yet more appalling—amid 
the rage and war of elements, the wreck parted, a mast falling on 
either side, burying, as it was supposed, the whole of the crew in the 
surging tide. About 7 o’clock in the evening, however, Smith, a 
preventive-man, brought in a report to the Fort Public-House, that 
he heard groans upon the wreck. Upon this, James Sharman, the 
keeper of the Monument went down to the shore with the man, and, 
attaching a rope to his waist, which he gave to Smith to hold, he 
ventured through the surf to where the wreck had drifted. The surf 
carried him three times off his legs, and the fourth time threw him 
with his back on the wreck ; the sea all this time running mountains 
high, and the night as dark as pitch. After some search, he dis- 
covered a man clinging to the breast-hook, who informed him that 
three other men had been but a few minutes before washed off by 
the sea. Sharman took the rope from off his own body, tied it round 
that of the man, took him up in his arms, and plunging with him into 
the swelling surf, at the same time calling to Smith to haul him ashore, 
the man was thus rescued from sharing the fate of his six com- 
panions ; while Sharman, in the heroic endeavour to save the life 
of a fellow-creature, left himself at the mercy of the waves, and the 
chance of getting to shore.’ ” 


The full title of the book from which these quotations are made is 
“ Pictorial Guide to Great Yarmouth: containing its early History 
and a succinct accqunt of the public buildings and other objects of 
interest in the town and neighbourhood. New edition with 32 illus- 
trations. Great Yarmouth: printed and published by L. A. Meal.” 
There is no date, but judging by the date of Sharman’s statement on 
the fly leaf of my copy, it must have been published prior to June, 
1857. 

What justification the compiler of the book has for saying Sharman 
was the prototype of Ham Peggotty I do not know. If it be a fact 
that Dickens based his description of the wreck on the one in which 
Sharman figured so bravely, it follows that the prototype of Ham was 
Sharman. 

However, whether true or not, the particular copy of the Guide I 
possess may be described and valued as a Dickens relic, although of 
not so much interest to me as a coaching episode would be. 


[References to James Sharman appear in an article entitled ‘‘ From Blundeston to 
Yarmouth,” by Dr. J. Bateby, in The Dickensian of September 1909. Therein the 
author establishes the fact that Dickens met Sharman when gathering local colour 
for the Yarmouth scenes in the novel, but makes no claim that Sharman stood for 
the character of Ham Peggotty. Sharman must have been well on in years then, 
whereas Ham was but a young man when he showed such bravery. Except for this 
incident, the two men’s characters do not seem to coincide sufficiently for the one 
to be a prototype of the other.—EDITOR] 
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THE DICKENS PANEL PORTRAIT 
FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ig our July issue it will be remembered an appeal was made by the 

President of the Fellowship for a sum of about £50 from our 
members in order to purchase a fine bronze panel portrait of Charles 
Dickens executed by Mr. W. F. Doyle-Jones, the sculptor. In our 
last issue we pointed out the cash need not be immediately subscribed, 
but that promises of subscriptions would be equally welcome. In re- 
sponse we have received either in cash or in promises the following :— 


Mr. W. Walter Crotch .. aa Peay CP) 
Mr. George Clare a St creer ee mea, | a, 
Mrs. Charles Herring a oe - 1 1 0 
Mr. Sydney Jeffrey Fe Be OP TO 
Mr BW. Satz. «3. = sat te 010 6 
Mrs. W. Joy P : a oe 0 5 0 
Mr. James L. Grabats am » me 0 2 6 
Mrs. Mildred se ” ae Ws On? eG 
Re BoM sis = a th ~~ One marG 
** Wellwisher ”’ ot ae eve ore Oo 1 0 
Miss Williams a 3 ESE - On SiG 
Miss M. Boot Se oes ate ae: ee a) 
T. K.M. bak ph Ho Zs a (ile <0 
mx OCIGarcer arr a ae serene Oe ae 
In Memoriam ot bys es ny. C= 80 
Bobs B: A. bee ne a at (Pe 0 
Mr. H. Davenport ins Be ath SEL ROD 
Mrs. H. Simms Be One O 


Subscriptions and promises sheave roe sent to oe T. W. Hill, the 
Secretary to the Fellowship. 30 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A LINK WITH DICKENS 

Srr,—When my friend, the Jate Mr. Thomas Baines, J.P., of Hemel 
Hempstead (head of the firm of Messrs. Baines & Scarsbrook, printers 
and publishers), paid his last visit to me in May 1914, he told me an 
incident which, although it occurred over half a century ago, was still 
indelibly impressed on his inemory. 

In the early fifties, soon after the appearance of David Copperfield 
in volume form, Mr. Baines was working as an apprentice to the pub- 
lishing business in Paternoster Row, and he used to frequent a certain 
coffee house in Aldersgate Street hard by. One day, having finished 
his meal (breakfast, I believe), he was spending a few extra minutes 
of his remaining time absorbed in Copperfield ; being seated in one 
of the old high-backed settles with the book spread open on the narrow 
table before him. While reading, he suddenly observed the face of a 
gentleman gazing abstractedly at him from over the back of the opposite 
settle. Their eyes were rivetted on each other for some seconds, 
and then the gentleman turned away and passed out without remark. 
**Do you know who that was looking at you ?”’ inquired the waiter 
of Young Baines. ‘* No.” said the boy, and received the reply, “ That 
was Charles Dickens. He frequently calls here.” 
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So, in addition to all the happy memories connected with David 
Copperfield, my late friend possessed the knowledge that some part 
of the book was read by him for the first time in the presence of its 
great creator. 


The Elms, Long Itchington, Yours faithfully, 
Warwickshire. JOHN T. PAGE. 


AS TO THE BLACKSMITH’S SONG 


Sir,—I notice Mr. W. Miller’s letter hereon in the July Dickensian. 
The question now is whether the song is a Dickens or a Dickensian 
one. Either classification is satisfactory according to the feeling or 
dictates of the reader. 

Forster in his biography of Dickens started him as the author of 
the song by quoting the positive statement by Sir John Lawes that 
Dickens himself composed the song and recited it as they walked along 
at his village where he had been to enquire about a system of public 
house or club and allotments for the labourers. At this club gathering 
Longfellow’s song of ‘The Village Blacksmith,’ composer Weiss, was 
sung, and it is not surprising that Dickens subsequently quoted the 
verses of ** The Blacksmith ” to Sir John Lawes, it being also applicable 
to the visit as containing the line :— 


“And a share (concealed) in the poor man’s field, 
Which adds to the poor man’s store.” 


So the authorship remained fixed until 1882, when the volumes of 
Dickens’s letters appeared containing two of December, 1858, and 
March, 1859, to W. B. Procter otherwise ** Barry Cornwall,” referring 
to his contribution of some trade songs to the coming opening numbers 
of the new serial All the Year Round. Well, they did not appear 
conclusive either way. Although there were strong points in favour 
otf Mr. Procter being the writer---and undoubtedly he was the author of 
most of the seventeen songs which appeared—there was continued 
allegiance with very inany readers that Dickens was the author of the 
one in question. Of the seventeen songs this one stood out in the 
judgment of many as vastly superior to the others, and the opinion 
seemed to be formulated that Dickens, being busy preparing for the 
launch of his new serial, may have written ‘“ The Blacksmith ” as a 
lead for the success of the series of song and the journal generally. 
It will be observed that Dickens recited the song some months in 
advance of April 30th, 1859, when the first number of All the Year 
Round appeared containing side by side the article on Sir John Lawes’s 
club and two Trade Songs (1) “‘ The Workhouse Nurse,”’ and (2) “‘ The 
Blacksmith.” The succeeding eight numbers contained the other 
songs mostly in pairs. The first of the two Dickens’s letters shows him 
particularly endeavouring to buoy or build up Procter to write songs 
with his ability as of yore. The later letter however shows him gently 
advising Procter that he had doubts about some of his contributions— 
The Hack-writer, the Alderman, the Chorister, and the Pastoral— 
and they did not appear, and in June the last of the seventeen songs 
was published. Had, therefore, Dickens such a “‘ share (concealed) ’” in 
the series of Trade Songs as Sir John Lawes stated to be the case ? 
Various leading authorities have since and up to recently supported 
the view of the poem being by Dickens. 
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Mr. Miller now recalls that the late Mr. Kitton in Interature, date 
1900, proclaimed against any future biographers not supporting Mr. 
Procter being the author. We all have the utmost respect for the late 
Mr. Kitton as a great Dickensian, and keenly felt his death which was 
recorded in the first issue of The Dickensian now approaching eleven 
years ago. It is singular, however, that whilst Kitton excluded from 
his book of Poems and Verse by Charles Dickens (1903) this Black- 
smith song on the grounds stated by Mr. Miller, he included as by 
Dickens, the Child’s Hymn of Miss Harriet Parr’s from the “Wreck of the 
Golden Mary.”® And in 1900 he had also erroneously included it in the 
“‘Minor Writings ” of Dickens. But this was not all, for in 1898 in his 
“«To be Read at Dusk,” a book of Dickens’s casual writings, he was at 
fault attributing Mr. Henry Morley’s “‘By Rail to Parnassus” to Dickens, 
_ notwithstanding that he had solemnly proclaimed in his preface :— 
“A most careful examination has been made, and those papers where the 
authorship is conjectural are rigorously excluded from the present volume, 
only those concerning which there can be no element of doubt BEING HERE 
PRINTED.” Again in 1902, in his Life of Dickens, he wrote of Dickens’s 
departure from New York for home thus :—“‘ At length the eagerly 
looked for day arrived, and the vessel which steamed out of New York 
harbour on June 7th, 1842, numbered among its passengers the dis- 
tinguished young author whom the Americans had lionised for six 
months.” The fact is Dickens came home in the clipper ship, “‘ George 
Washington,” a beautiful yacht-like sailing-vessel. Seeing therefore 
these several erroneous proclamations are by [xitton, Mr. Miller fails 
to set one a-marching under the one he has resurrected and unfurled. 

I repeat I should be happy if the song be either a Dickens or a 
Dickensian one. 

Yours truly, 
7 Park Grove, Hull. JOHN SUDDABY. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM (Pa., U.S.A.)—On May llth, Mrs. Otis, the Presi- 
dent, gave a very enjoyable lecture on the English Lake District, 
in which the life and works of Wordsworth figured very largely. 
The illustrations prepared by the lecturer revealed the indescribable 
beauty and charm of the romantic spot. Other great names having 
a fitting place in a delightful story told were Southey, Ruskin, De 
Quincey, Harriet Martineau, Coleridge, and Mrs. Hemans. Mrs. 
Otis did not apparently include the associations of Dickens with the 
lake district in her discourse. On the 17th of the same month the 
final meeting of the season took place, the programme of which centred 
for the most part round a short play from Nicholas Nickleby, given by 
Miss Jeanette Murray as Mrs. Nickleby, Miss Grace Lennox as Kate, 
and Mr. Harold Lapp as the ‘Old Gentleman next door.” The 
several actors performed their parts with great credit to themselves 
and to the extreme delight of the audience. The company present 
numbered about one hundred, fifty per cent. of whom were dressed in 
costume representing characters from the novelist’s works. These 
paraded in double file through the suite of rooms before the programme 
proper of the evening commenced. Appropriate songs were sung 
and refreshments, including punch, were provided by the President. 
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PORTSMOUTH.—The Twelfth Annual Outing to the necessitous 
blind of Portsmouth was given under ideal conditions on June 26th. 
The party, with their guides, numbering 206, and 76 helpers accompan- 
ied them. They were taken by train as far as Cosham, and then special 
cars conveyed them to Horndean. The afternoon was pleasantly spent 
in strolling about the country and in motor rides, the latter being much 
enjoyed by the sightless ones. Later they all sat down to tea, con- 
sisting of strawberries and cream, fresh lettuce, abundance of cake, etc. 
During tea a Ladies’ Mandoline Band discoursed popular music and 
also at intervals during the evening. A concert was given later on 
during which cigars were given to the men, and bags of sweets to the 
women. Hearty cheers were given for the helpers, who did not spare 
themselves to bring joy to their unfortunate kinsfolk. On leaving for 
home, cakes made by the helpers were distributed. One of the blind 
who usually went, was confined to bed, and a few friends quickly 
subscribed to buy him an air cushion which he greatly needed, and 
some of the dainties were reserved for him and taken to him next day. 
The Guardians sent a letter a few days afterwards expressing their 
appreciation and thanks to the Fellowship on behalf of the blind in- 
mates of the Workhouse who accompanied the party, stating how 
deeply grateful the blind were for the many acts of kindness shown 
them on the day. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.—The monthly meeting was under the care of 
the Rev. George Walters, who presented an admirable and attractive 
programme. Mr. Walters for his items chose readings from The Old 
Curiosity Shop, entitled, “‘ Dick Swiveller and the Little Marchioness,” 
which he prepared in three parts, the first being ‘* Dick teaches the 
Marchioness to play cribbage,” the second, ‘The Marchioness nurses 
Dick through an illness’’?; and the third and final, ‘ Fortune 
favours the couple.” Mr. Walters was as usual happy, with the right 
blending of humour and pathos, and was gveatly applauded by the 
large audience. He was assisted at the piano by Miss Gertrude Palmer, 
and also by Miss Dorrie Ward, the singer, both of whom were enthusi- 
astically received. Mr. Edelsten recited well “‘ Mr. Pickwick and the 
Cabman.” 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


«Who’s for the Ferry ?: Dickens and the Duel in Twickenham 
Fields.” Evening News, 26th July. 

* Dickens Then and Now.” Atlantic Monthly, July. 

Seen by the Tourist : Little Nell’s Burial Place and Uriah Heep’s 
House.” Illustrated. Cycling, 22nd July. 

«« Masterpieces of the Week: Our Mutual Friend.” Everyman, 
30th July. 

*« Fictitious Characters which Really live,” by A. B. Cooper. Great 
Thoughts, 3ist July. 

“Mr. W. Walter Crotch: an Interview.” Richmond and Twicken- 
ham Home Journal, 5th August. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
SEPTEMBER 
‘9. Meeting of Council at Headquarters. 30 Charing Cross, 8.W., at 7. 


BUST OF CHARLES DICKENS 


Carved from a piece of Peggotty’s Boat 
See “ When Found” 


